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FOREIGN FRUIT CULTURE IN KOREA. 


T is with much hesitation that I spread before the readers of 
‘he Repository my limited knowledge and experience, bearing 
upon the interesting inquiry as to the prospects for the success- 

ful cultivation of foreign fruits in Korea. 

A mere glance at the conditions gives one the impression that 
nature has provided a varied climate and soil suitable for the 
culture of such fruits as are generally found in western lands. 

A climate, indeed, varying on a north and south line over a 
range of ten degrees; an extended coast and an interior of hills 
and mountains and interspersed valleys which furnish, in one place 
or another, that temperature and humidity seemingly necessary for 
the growth of several species and varieties of our most generally 
prized western fruits. 

The best peach orchards in the United States are on the 
coast and near the latitude of Seoul and its vicinity. 

At the city of Jalapa, Mexico, near the 19th degree of N. 
latitude, one finds nearly all the fruits (and vegetables, for that 
matter) of both the tropical and temperate zones. Closely sur- 
rounded by hills and mountains even higher than those enclosing 
the city here and their neighboring spurs, the conditions for sue- 
cess{ul fruit culture are found somewhere upon their slopes inde- 
pendent of the latitude. 

In fact during drought, fruits and vegetables thrive there in 
the fogs that always envelop the tops of the mountains during the 
nights and early mornings 

The influence of a few hundred yards in height is shown in 
the fact that of a staple food of the Mexicans, the black and the 
white beans, one variety is successfully raised only in the valley 
and the other near by on the slopes of the hills. Korean hill 
slopes possess a similar utility. And where there is excessive rain 
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they afford the proper that is not always found in the 
clayey subsoil of the valleys in and around 
best vineyards the world over are upon slopes of hills. 
Italy and Sicily are examples. In Switzerland the bare rocks 
on the hill sides are terraced with soil from the valleys below for 
grape culture; and so successfully that in some places an acre of 
is worth a thousand dollars (gold) for the cultivation of 
that favorite fruit. 

The Catawba, delicious of flavor, found in excellence only 
near Cincinnati, is raised upon gentle slopes, 

Some of the principal native fruits seen in Korea are the 
persimmon, , peach, apricot, nectarine, apple, plum, cherry 
and grape, oder indifferent cultivation, and icceherry and 
red growing wild. These have survived human neglect 
and the ravages of insect pests and disease. 

The delicious persimmon, growing here as it does larger and 
of more delicate flavor than anywhere else, indicates, at least, 
that the soil contains the elements necessary for the successful 
wth of that other saccharine fruit—the pear, which later on 
reader will learn is practically confirmed. 

It would not be profitable to discuss here whether it is the 
absence of ravenous insects that prey so disastrously upon other 
fruit, which enables the persimmon to reach its natural develop- 
ment, or whether its superior quality is due to local conditions 

liarly adapted to its growth, as is the Longworth vicinity of 

innati for the growth of the Catawba grape, and as is North- 
West Texas for the growth of the mild and enormous (EI Paso) 
onion. 
The native pear itself, its immense size and gvod flavor 
when cooked, indicate that both soil and climate are adapted to 
the successful cultivation of that species of fruit; and the insects 
are not so troublesome, that is, the species of pear found here 
survives as the fittest in the natural environment. Only new 


varieties from similar environment are needed, and their proper 
cultivation. 


Native peaches also are very large and seem quite good after 
one has been absent several years from the home of that flavored 
fruit. The soil and climate here are evidently such as are needed 


for its — 
three varieties of fruit, the Korean peach, nectarine, anc! 
apricot, all flourishing together, warrant the belief that new and 
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superior varieties can, with proper care, be successfully raised. 

The large Korean apple has the size, shape and color of what 
is known as the Siberian Crab, which grows so luxuriantly over 
North Western America, right among our best apples and other 
fruits. The flavor of the Korean wre taken with the conditions 
under which it grows, lead one to infer that it would be much 
improved by cultivation and care, and that new varieties, adapt- 
ed to the climate, introduced here, need only the fruitist’s care, 
for the soil doubtlessly contains and may be made to retain, all the 
elements of a first class apple. 5 

The native plum too, is sufficiently good to induce the belief 
that only new methods and more care in its cultivation are need- 
ed to improve its quality and size. We also think new and bet- 
ter varieties would thrive under existing conditions, supplemented 
by the fruitist’s care. 

Cherries, also strawberries and raspberries of good flavor, 
growing wild, can, under proper cultivation, together with the 
black’ erry, be raised successfully and fill the Korean markets with 
these excellent fruits; that is, all varieties that have set ways and 
will not too readily breed back, as is said of animals, or deteriorate 
under unfavorable conditions. E 

The size of the native grape, its large clusters and tolerable 
flavor when suffered to ripen upon the vine, all promise success 
with more delicately flavored varieties under fair cultivation. The 
native variety’s struggle for existence one may have a glimpse of 
in Seoul, 

' Some years ago I saw a large native vine growing luxur- 
iantly, spreading itself with the freedom of the American Eagle 
on the 4th of July. 

Although it bore considerable fruit, the suggestion was made 
to the proprietor, that there was too much wood, that the vine 
could not survive any length of time, to say nothing of the infer- 
iority of its fruit meanwhile. He said that the wild vine grows 
whither it will. It was then suggested that it was by proper 
pruning and careful cultivation that the wild grape had been im- 
proved in quality, domesticated in fact, into a deliciously flavored 
grape of many varieties, large and growing in great clusters 
many times their size in the wild state. He might have replied 
that the fox grape of Louisiana and parts of Arkansas and the In- 
dian Territory, is a large and rather good grape and is never cul- 
tivated. Quite non-plussed at such a sally, 1 should have kow- 
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towed and retorted that the fox grape is probably a sport 

This, however, is not a necessary resort, for the flavor of the 
grape, though different from, is not much if at all superior to 
that of the more northern wild grape touched with frost; and 
certainly cannot compare in delicacy of flavor with that of the great 
mass of the cultivated varieties. But the soil is so extremely rich 
where it grows that new vines may spring up continuously, and 
keep up a succession of grapes; for the young vines with sufficient 
nourishment may bear quite well for two three or more years, 
depending of course upon the richness of the soil. And its rich- 
‘ness is such that the vines may bear some gra though not 
abundantly, for a considerable number of years. evecare fact that 
the home of this grape is much warmer than that of its congener 
may, in great part, account for its larger size. And the atmosphere 
is so impregnated with the effluvia of the bayous and lagoons lying 
in endless succession in that locality and of the rapidly decompos- 
ing vegetation — food for plants— that it may be said largely to 
supplement the soil—the leaves aiding the roots in maintaining 
the growth and quality of the fruit on the vines. 

Well, no pruning was done. Grapes were fewer and farther 
between every succeeding year, until “no grapes” became the 
watchword, and death came the following year. The soil was ex- 
hausted to support the life of the prodigal plant. 

Another case: a thrifty vine bore abundantly one year, but 
here also there was too much wood drawing upon the vitals of the 
soil. Again was gr suggested two or three times each recu rr- 
ing year; but No. Spring came, and the two or three main vines 
were dead, I was tol , and their appearance indicated as much. 
With my et knife in hand I started toward the vines, only to 
be sto by some one grasping my arm. 

I had, remaining from boyhood, some choice expletives which 
on gentle application I found fitted the occasion as neatly as a 
tenon does a mortise. And feeling a personal freedom within 
the barracks, I shook the fellow loose and proceeded, against pro- 
longed protestations, to cut all the main stems to the ground. 
Finding an appearance of life in one of them below the ground, 
the stem was cared for and soon produced a shoot and finally a 
thriving vine bearing fruit the next year. 

Fruits, with their trees, vines and shrubs contain, besides 
watel, carbon, nitrogen, potash, phosphorus, lime, and a few other 
substances, ‘These latter unnamed are in such minute quantities 
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that one is justified in expecting the atmosphere and ordinary soil 
to aftord for years sufficient of them for the proper nourishment 
of fruits as ordinarily raised. 

It is not necessary then to say anything special of them. 

Now Korean soil is generally granitic, its essential ‘constitu- 
ents being, of course, silica (quartz), felspar and mica, which con- 
tain salts of aluminum, potassium, iron and magnesium. Granite 
also contains minute quantities of phosphate of calcium (lime is an 
oxide of calcium), also of sulphates, chlorides, and of manganese. 

Nearly all these substances found in the virgin soil are 
desirable in fruit culture; especially the potash, phosphorus and 
lime. These, aided by the atmosphere, are sufficient as food for 
what is called the spontaneous growth of some plants of low orders 
as lichens (containing few elements), which in decaying deposit 
upon the disintegrating rock exposed to the sun and moisture ad- 
ditional plant food that has been absorbed from the atmosphere, 
as carbon, nitrogen, ete., which are necessary for the generation 
and growth of higher orders of plant life. 

Clover and certain leguminous plants obtain most of their 
nitrogenous food from the atmosphere. And the leaves of all 
plants absorb carbon in the form of carbonic acid. 

This fertilizing process of nature has given to Korea a rich 
soil upon the slopes of her hills and mountains, and they in turn 
have transferred it to the valleys below. 

When the fertility of the soil becomes exhausted by the 
wantonness of man, the lacking nutriment for plant life should be 
supplied by methods well known to the agriculturist. That is, 
- by the use of fertilizers, by stirring the soil, deep plowing and fal- 
lowing, partly considered later on. T he theory that there is 
every ‘element here for the successful raising of fruit is borne out 
by what we have seen of the native fruits, to say nothing as yet 
of foreign fruits. What is specially needed, it may also be said, is 
new varieties and careful cultivation “of the old ones— the old 
ones, if for no other purpose, that they may be utilized for the pro- 
pagation of good varieties by grafting and budding. 

hese have survived ravages of insects and other vicissitudes 
of Korean plants, and these ravages are a formidable obstacle for 
the fruitist to contend with, as we shall see on another page, if we 
have not already learned it in our daily visits among the fruit 
bearing trees. 

Healthy looking as many of these trees are and thoroughly 
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acclimated, it would be unwise not to use that which nature, with 
characteristic scrutiny, has prepared for us. The Korean may 
then feel that his labor among his trees has not been entirely 
lost, for he will get fruit earlier than by transplanting young 
trees, and get it in abundance. 

And it will be more economical; for, to replace dead and 
damaged trees will require additional money labor, however 
small may be the orchard. Yes; dead, damaged and diseased trees 
will one find in an orchard transplanted even with the greatest 
care. Young trees are always subject to disease and insect 
And they are doubly so in a new home, shorn of one third of 
the roots through which they naturally ought to get strength to 
resist the beating spring and fall winds, the blasting storms of 
winter and the attacks of hosts of ravenous insects. 

It is just as true of the fruit tree, as our physicians tell us 
it is of the human body, that it must be in vigorous health when 
disease is lurking about. If it does not escape entirely it will 
at least in its vigor shake off the disease which will leave only 
slight traces of its retreat, 

Every consideration thus leads us to believe that the Korean 
should go at once to grafting and budding the native fruit trees. 

To do this immediately throughout the land, a nursery here 
and there would be needed, to supply the scions and buds, but 
time is too precious for one who desires fruit to wait for the 
growth or arrival of nurseries. A beginning can be made now at 
such as have it not already, 

n the towns where foreigners reside, scions and buds may 
doubtless be had from their orchards where they exist, and 
used on the native trees in neighboring towns, gradually extend- 
ing from town to town into the interior. The missionary travel- 
ling back and forth, and residing even in out-of-the-way places 
can do no better service to Korea than to aid in the dissemination 
of knowledge on this subject, than to learn how to graft and bud, 
to teach Koreans the art, and breathe into them the spirit of ™ 
rene in fruit culture, and it may be added, in agricultural in- 

ustry generally. The grafting and budding process of propaga- 
tion may be supplemented by orchards of foreign fruits trans- 
planted from nurseries for there are no large orchards in the coun- 
try, so faras I know. Before these are established the foreigner, 
ially the missionary (may I again say), like the ever moving 
offett can improve his own orchard and aid the native in im- 
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proving his by introducing new varieties from foreign lands,- espe- 
cially from America, where there is such a variety of climate and 
soil to select from, and where we will surely find an environment 
similar to that which the plants will enjoy in their Asiatic home. 
The distance, too, that slate must travel from America is less 
than that they would travel from Europe, and quite all the best 
varieties of Europe are grown there. 

The foreign trees, vines and shrubs now in Korea are, with 
the exception of the few the French missionaries have, mostly from 
Portland, Oregon, which has a climate not unlike that of Seoul. 

Whatever part of the world may grow the trees and vines 
imported here in the future, their environment there should not 
be dissimilar to that of their new home. 

Plants sent from the Willamette Valley, Oregon, at the mid- 
dle of Febuary arrive March 15-20— in time for transplanting 
in the vicinity of Seoul, for the frost is out of any ground suit- 
able for fruit about April 1st. 

The ten days or two weeks you may be waiting for the dis- 
a of frost, the trees in their travelling garb of sack cloth 
and moss, may recline in a trench, the warm earth well covering 
the roots that should be considerably lower than the pruned tops, 
which with a rose pot should be moistened with water of the tem- 
perature of the air—at least not colder. If the trees arrive later, 
when all preparations for transplanting shall have been made, and 
only one or two days are to intervene before their actual interment, 
keep them out of the sun; and if they seem dry and do not show 
sufficient signs of life, use the rose pot, and it will invigorate them 
as a bath does a patient. 

I am assuming, you will have observed, that the transplant- 
ing is to be done in the spring, because it is generally recognized 
as the best time, although the Babylonians, famed for their hanging 
gardens, transplanted in the summer heat, when the plant, in 
luxuriant foliage showed its greatest vigor. But cut off one third 
of the roots of a plant and change its habitat in the fall, Koreans 
would have to import the prayer-wheel to get it through the first 
winter. Mulching would aid this; but all the roots intact is bet- 
ter, especially the taproot, to reach below the frost and preserve 
the life of the plant. This we can get, after the plant has once 
been cut, only by transplanting it in the early spring, giving full 
time for new roots to grow down into moisture and warmth, and 
out into pastures new. Inasmuch as fruit trees, vines and shrubs, 
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are generally transplanted when either one or two years old, the 
question arises, Which of the two ages is the better for transplant- 
ing in Korea? 

Did we have a nursery in our midst or neighborhood, I 
should be apt to decide, were the decision left to me, that taking 
everything into consideration, it would then be better to trans- 
plant the younger plant, for the main reason, that when taken up 
it loses less of its roots than the older one — sometimes, the fruitist 
reader will have observed, the whole root, tap-root and all, 
oe of the mellow ground intact. It aillies less then in 
transplanting, and will therefore be better able to resist disease 
and the tormenting ts; and such as do not can readily be re- 
placed from the = A een, nursery. 


There is no reason for the nurseryman, here or elsewhere, who 
desires to add to his own orchard, to wait anéil the second year to 
transfer a nursery plant into his orchard. But here, as yet, we 


must get our plants from abroad many thousands of miles away. 
Expense and repeated trouble are to be considered. 

From what has been said, it may be concluded that fewer of 
the plants of the second year’ s growth brought from abroad, will 
in their comparatively weakened condition, survive the vic issitudes 
of the plant life. But there are other considerations. Insects are 
very di iscriminating in their tastes, preying ravenously upon the 
younger trees and upon the freshest leav es, you will have noticed, 
of latest shoots. ‘The two-years old, arriving free of disease 
or insect injury, has in its Korean home one-year less of combat, 
than the one-year old, to maintain its existence. And such trees 
as survive will in great part, with proper care, bear us fruit one 
year earlier than the younger tree. ‘This will be a consideration for 
the most ot us, after an absence of several years from “Home, 
sweet, sweet home.” 

Well, be the plants one or two years old, we proceed to put 
them into their new home. The ground for a good orchard should 
be thoroughly prepared, subsoiled or deeply ploughed and made 
loamy if not already so, by the addition of the necessary 
materials. 

A green growth of clover, buckwheat or peas, say, ploughed 
under gives excellent plant food, where other fertilizers cannot be 
obtained in sufficient quantities. A lot or field of clayey subsoil 
with no inclination for drainage from the roots, requires much 
new material and great labor to convert it into fruit soil, so much 
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in fact that in the case of a large orchard we should look for 
another place. 

With this unfavorable condition, mauy of us in Seoul have 
to contend, for we have no choice. 

The foreigner or Korean who, under similar circumstances, 
has succeeded in raising fruit, and has distributed his labor be- 
tween the years of the orchard’s growth, began by digging for 
each tree, vine or shrub, a hole from two to three feet in diameter, 
depending upon the space taken up by the roots; and two to 
three, or even more, feet deep, depending upon the length of the 
tap-roots or the tnickness of the clayey and granitic sub-soil, 
for it must be penetrated and be made penetrable for the roots. 
Otherwise it will be a question of only a few years at most be- 
fore the growth of the plant becomes impeded, its bearing capa- 
city limited and its life jeopardized, even though there be 
drainage. Yes, it may be necessary to bring soil to make a 
fruitful bed for the plants; and the Korean, favored as he is by 
nature in climate and generally in soil, is more fortunate (in re- 
lation to labor) than the laborious Swiss who converts the 
mountain’s rocky slope into profitable soil, or the less industrious 
greaser who transforiws Lake Chalco into a veritable garden. 

The plant, if taken from a trench, should now be pruned, 
if it has not already been, proportionately to the amount of root 
lost or the amount of life remaining. 

When pruning at the top, if no life be found, pruning 
should continue step by step, until the green wood is reached, 
for all dead wood must be removed as is dead bone in the 
human subject, to restore normal conditions as nearly as pos- 
sible. 

Pruning is always in order in transplanting, however 
thrifty the plant may seem; for taking it from bome must be 
a drain upon its vitality. 

Whether high or low pruning is to be recommended, one 
might say, take your choice. 

But I will modify that somewhat. Low pruning gives 
earlier fruit, and protects the bark of the body of the tree, which 
(on the south side) in Northern climates, is scaled and cracked 
and opened to the great injury of the tree, but high pruning 
opens to the soil surrounding the tree the heat and light of the 
sun which excite chemical action therein. 

Our hole has been prepared and the plant is pruned. Now 
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the roots are dipped into prepared mud of such consistency as 
to adhere under the process of interment, and the roots should 
be carefully spread out upon a bed of loose soil thrown upon 
the bottom of the bole. 

This bed is raised sufficiently to bring the same point of 
the stem at the ground’s surface which was there in its old 
home, making only slight allowance for settling if the work is 
well done. 

One person holds the plant erect, not forgetting that com- 
paratively few roots on one side tend to make a lopsided tree; 
another sprinkles comiuinuted soil over the roots, occasionally 
dampening it with the rose pot, and carefully pressing it down 
with the feet, that all interstices among the roots may be filled 
In fact, im completing the work, the earth may be somewhat 
“tamped,” say with the feet, for itis very important that a plant 
which has been out of its natural element for a month or more 
shall, when re-entering it, be brought into immediate contact 
with those elements of the soil which are now much needed to re- 
vivify it. Grain of all kinds, when sown and well rolled, sprouts 
n a small fraction of the time required for unrolled seed. 

The earth close to the plant may bea couple of inches 
higher than the general surface, and the plant will lastly be 
mulched with leaves or straw, held down by stones or aticks, 
from the action of the sweeping winds or scratching fowl. This 
will preserve the moisture of the soil around the roots, save the 
labor of watering, and the plants will escape the danger they 
would otherwise undergo of too little or too much water; for 
man, whatever his intelligence and exertions, cannot reguiate the 
quantity so well as nature undera mulch. When the leaves 
have started and are growing luxuriantly and drought comes, it 
may occasionally become necessary to replenish the supply of 
water in the soil to support the abundant drainage of the foliage. 

It bears repeating that in a poorly underdrained soil, foreign 
plants just set out will, until the foliage be well started, run the 
risk of drowning even hy rains if they are heavy, and yet in 
drought such soil may be advantageous. 

The other plants are similarly put in place, at distances 
often varying from six to forty feet, depending upon the size 
and especially upon the height of the tree at maturity, for the 
roots are said to extend from the stem a distance equal to the 
height of the tree. Forty feet then, which is reduced to twenty 
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for the roots, between neighboring trees is none too much; in- 
deed, is not enough, between such trees as the Agriculturist 
described some months ago as growing in Oregon and bearing in 
one year two hundred bushels of apples. However, in a regular 
orchard where trees are planted so far apart, it has doubtlessly 
already occurred to the reader, even now only beginning thought 
on husbandry, that to prevent the unnecessary waste of land 
the intermediate spaces beyond the area of roots may, while 
the trees are attaining their full growth, be planted with peach 
trees, say, which grow fast and die soon, or with shrubs for small 
fruits, or occasional crops of cereals or vegetables may be raised 
thereon with benefit to the land and orchard. This is all that 
need be said about the small fruits—the strawberry, blackberry, 
raspberry, gooseberry and currant—for the reader, the lady 
| reader especially, judging from what one sees around Seoul, 
t knows more about the subject than the writer, 

Cra'iiped as the fruitist feels in a city like Seoul, he must 
| either forego the trial of some of the favorite vaneties of fruit or 
fe plant he trees near together. And they have, in all instances 
1 nere, been planted too near togetiier. 

For several years yet, many of these trees, with proper care 
will bear fruit. But the time will come when they will be as 
crainped as I now feel for space, when the roots of neighbor- 
ing trees intertwine, and if a remedy is not applied, wood and 
| fruit cease to grow. 

4 The fruitist may then cut off the ends of the roots and 
prune the limbs correspondingly, and yet obtain some frutt, 
but of inferior quality. But the tree almost ceases to grow, un- 
less he can succeed in the laborious task of inducing the uncut 
roots, before intertwining, to grow downwards. 

The pruning that was done in putting the plant into the 
ground was principally to preserve its life. Later after a plant 
hes begun life anew other pruning becomes necessary. 

The grape needs constant pruning during growth. It will, 
even with great care, have made much wood before the arnival 
of winter. The tender varieties of grape should be ‘protected 

against the coming cold. Even the cosmopolitan Concord 
should have sone protection, the first winter in its new home, 
us it may not have made enough deep-going root to secure it 
frou the severe frosts. This protection may, in principal part, 
consist of soil gathered in a conical shape around the stem and 
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_raised several inches in height ; even covering the coiled yines in 
case of the most tender varieties. 

Besides this, the summer's mulching may remain, and be 
supplemented, or supplanted by a layer of horse manure. 

a considering economy of labor, and because of the 
tenderness of late growth, the vines which will certainly winter 
kill should be pruned before they are covered, leaving to the 
early spring, when they will not bleed, the more careful pruning. 

A two-year old vine, set out in healthy condition, will, un- 
oa proper care with no mishaps, bear one year after trans- 

ting. 

The novice must be careful therefore, in pruning, not to cut 
away all the last year’s growth of vine, for it is these branches 
which bear fruit. This may be said once for all, the cherry 
alone bearing on the two-year old branches. 

Assuming that the main stem has two branches, with 
laterals like an antler, not more than two, at most three, of those 
should be left on each of the main stems; and one, two or three 
joints left on each lateral, depending on the condition of the 
vine, soil, &c. Quantity as well as quality will be more satisfac- 
tory if the vine is not overtaxed and stunted. 

The new pruner, in training the vine to run on a trellis or 
around a pole, should be careful to leave buds pointing in the 
desired direction. Indeed this suggestion is applicable to all 
trees and other plants. In the spring the heaped earth may be 
leveled around the stem, the mulch remaining 

The trees of the larger fruits are treated similarly; that is, 
the earth may be slightly raised about the tree, especially the 
first winter; a warm bed of stable manure covering the surface 
above the roots, and the old mulching will give additional warmth 
if it remains. 

Pruning is again done in the spring. All dead wood should 
be cut away, a8 a surgeon removes dead bone, whether it be in 
the body of the tree or among the limbs. At least, close crossing 
and rubbing limbs should be a::putated, and sun light let into 
the tree. Plants, to remain in healthy condition, need it as does 
the human body and mind. Cut on the under side of the limb, 
near the bud, in an upward direction, if you would avoid dead 
wood and have this bud prolong the branch, 

Similar pruning will have to be done from year to year, to 
keep the trees in health and vigor, annual bearers of good fruit. 
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I say annual bearers, for there seems to be a prevalent notion that 
the trees have an on and an off year, for bearing truit, like our 
sears: parties in America. However lam glad to say that my 
imited observation has led me to the belief that our American 
fruit is not tinctured with politics though it is a product of the 
same vivifying virgin soil. Trees cared for, and growing fruit 
properly thinned, will, so far as my observation goes, bear yearly, 
whereas a heavy set of fruit all left on the tree in a poor soil is 
apt to exhaust any ordinary soil; and in the fall the germs of 
new buds cannot form for lack of nutriment and possibly vitality 
in the tree: nor, perhaps, were the buds there, would the time be 
long enough, after the late gathering of fruit, for such chemical 
action in the soil under ordinary conditions as will start and main- 
tain another crop the succeeding year. But the soil should not be 
poor. It should be sufficient and strong enough with yearly aids 
to supply nutriment for any ordinary crop. This brings us to the 
subject of fertilizers. 

The principal elements, besides water, of a plant and its fruit ; 
or, entering good soil for their nourishment, are carbon, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash and lime. These elements especially should, 
from year to year, be supplied to the soil. When? During the 
late fall, and early spring. Even later; and it will be well to oc- 
casionally stir and moisten the soil, especially if it be not mulched. 

Not only is water absorbed in large quantities by plants, but 
its presence is necessary to keep up chemical action in the soil, in 
order that the plant may receive its proper supply of digestible 
tood. To excite chemical action is the principal function of lime in 
the soil. , 

Here it is only necessary to say about carbon, that decaying 
vegetation in and on ordinary soils generally supplies the quantity 
Pate. which is not supplied by the atmosphere through the 
eaves. 

Without -market fertilizers containing the above named 
chemical elements, we must renovate our fruit soils by the intel- 
ligent use of stable manure, crushed bones, wood ashes, and lime 
They should be supplied in such a way —not all mixed—and at 
such times as will allow the decomposed elements to be absorbed 
by the voracious plant, before heavy rains, as in the rainy season, 
wash much of the elements away. The reader, if he will, may 
solve the practical problem for himself. Try this with some of 
your plants. 
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Try mulching with horse manure in the early winter, before 
the a ge of freezing weather. 
he soil will get the benefit of much of the mulching plant- 
food. 


The mulching may be turned, say a couple of inches, under 
the surface in the early spring. Ten days or two weeks after that, 
open the soil still farther down, and plant a layer of crushed 
bones, and cover it with a layer of ashes unleached in this case, 
and of hard wood if possible. These ashes should not come into 
contact with the roots, nor be, in proportion to all other elements 
of the surrounding soil feeding the root, more than say one to fifteen. 

The ashes aid in the rapid decom position of the bones. La- 
ter, say in a couple of weeks, spread a thin layer of lime over the 
surtace, a | over the other planted fertilizers, dampen it to 
prevent the wind from carrying it away, and soon turn it just un- 
der the surface. Dead dogs, chickens or other animals buried 
near a plant, supply it with much nourishment. You may soon 
find the roots clinging to the bones. 

Even a little common salt (chloride of sodium) scattered over 
the surface is sometimes found to be beneficial. It aids in freeing 
the potash in the soil. The reader, knowing that salt in quanti- 
ties is detrimental, by contact, to plant life will of course be care- 
ful in its use 

_ If the orchard is not constantly watched over the fruit will 
soon deteriorate, as unfortunately has the once excellent fruit at 
Chefoo since the departure of the directing intelligence supplied by 
the lamented Dr. Nevius. But the subject is interminable. 

Whatever care man’s intelligence and ingenuity may have 
inspired towards the orchard, April, the month when transplant- 
ing generally takes place, will not have passed before he discovers 
that life, be it animal or vegetable, struggling for existence, preys 
upon everything else according to inexorable (natural) law, what- 
ever man’s attempt may be to establish a contravening Jaw in 
favor of higher orders of nature — nothing is too sacred to be prey- 
ed upon. 

Our trees cared for asa mother cares for a child, or with 
amulets and prayers as a Korean cares for anything sacred, are al- 
ready, in that month, and furiously in the following months, assail- 
ed by an army of insect pests. To mention only a few, and mostly 
with a winged parent of the beetle or moth species, permit me 
to premise that the orchard and the hennery should always be to- 
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gether. The orchard cannot do well side by side with the lawn or 
garden, as we often see them—one or other must be given up, or 
they must be separated. The lawn constantly abstracts the sub- 
stance of the soil, without giving any: hing back; and a garden 
presupposes the absence of chickens, which are an essential in 
successful fruit culture. 

Such vegetables as the chickens will not interfere with may 
sometimes be advantageously raised not far from the roots of the 
young trees, especially if the vegetables have deep growing roots 
or those which require much stirring of the soil; for in either case 
the soil is improved especially when also manured as gardens re- 
gularly are. 

The pests originate, as said, mostly in flying insects of a beetle 
or moth kind, and we must rely upon the fowls to catch some of 
them: for, of the birds visiting our orchards, the sparrow spends 
its time in marital chats and nest building, and the magpie is 
wy oe employed in devouring the forthcoming young. 

The black and flat-headed borer, reminding one of the bull 
dog and of poisonous reptiles, may enter the tree just above the 
surface of the ground, and its entrance be, as is usually the case, 
undiscovered for a time. But as it comes out several times prob- 
ably for fresh air and to survey the situation before reaching the 
limbs, its presence may be known by the sawdust that has fallen 
from one or more of the entry holes. If this early insect comes 
from abroad with the earth clinging to the roots of the tree, I have 
a suggestion to make, based entirely upon experience in a single 
case. Four cherry trees were attacked by borers within about 
three weeks of their. transplanting. Late the next fall before 
“laying the trees by” for the winter, I scraped away close around 
the stems say two inches of the earth, which was replaced with 
coal ashes. ‘The following spring the trees, of all species, perhaps 
sixty in number, were absolutely free of the pest. Ihe ashes were 
taken away in the spring, because of a fear that the trees might 
suffer some injury by so close contact when the rains began. At- 
tacking so soon all the cherry trees and no other trees-in their 
vicinity, induced the belief that those worms had smuggled them- 
selves in through the custom house. 

If the above deseribed use of coal ashes is good during the 
after winter, it may be preferable to use them similarly, say for 
two or three weeks, after transplanting instead of freeing the roots 
from all imported soil. To rid a tree of the pest, which has escap- 


; 


_. 
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ed all our defensive and offensive efforts, most of us have tried 
all kinds of remedies suggested, such as a cotton band covered with 
coal tar around the tree at the ground; a wash of lime, in the 
early spring over the entire body of the tree tree; also salt, tobacco, 
kerosene oil, carbolic acid, weak urine, and lastly the knife. A 
solution of salt rubbed upon the bark of the tree is effectiv e, but 
endangers the life of the tree. 

I once used it on four trees of the same species planted near 
together. 1am quite confident that it was the repeated applica- 
tion of the salt which killed one of them, and the salt and worms 
which made it necessary to cut two off at the ground — 
only one escaping the surgeon’s knife and that with diminished 
vitality. I happened to be sagt in the latter case inspecting, 
when the worm made one of its exits upon the salted bark. It 
ran like a quarter horse away from the medicine and would have 
= = a escape, perhaps, to do damage elsewhere had I not 

Buddha, notwithstanding my sympathy with his 
wa of if life, "did not save it. 

In the case of the apple tree, which is the greatest sufferer from 
this pest, the remedial agents are similar to those already described. 

The borer attacks in rin summer and fall, as well as in the 
spring, and continues its depredations until heavy frost. 

A winged insect is id to lay egys about the month of June, 
in the crotches of the limbs of the apple trees. 

Strong, soft soap suds with an addition of soda, has been re- 
com as a wash for such parts of the trees as receive the eggs, 
for the latter’s destruction— this wash to be used at least a couple 
of times within two or three weeks in June, in order the more 
surely to destroy any and all eggs that may be laid. 

The borers, developed from eggs which have escaped your 
good intentions, enter and ascend the branches. The reader, doubt- 
lessly, is more or less familiar with the use of the remedies already 
named. No one of them seems to be entirely sastisfactory. In 
only one instance, among my trees, have I seen anything ap- 
proaching a successful effort of nature to fill up the tunnel made by 
a borer and to heal the wound. 

In every instance, I think without exception, where I relied 
wholly upon remedies other than the surgeon’s knife, I afterwards 

it. 

In one instance, -1 remember when several remedies had been 
tried, the pest continued its depredation in the body of the tree, 
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I did not wish to further wound this, and resolved like a true dis- 
a 6 of Orientalism to patiently wait until it reached a limb, 
when it could be more easily dealt with. It reached there accord- 
ing to expectations, and the limb was amputated. This may seem 
to have been a victory. But it was not truly such. It was only a 
Pyrrhic victory for the tree has scarcely enough of life in it to-day 
to warrant one in continuing efforts to make it a successful bearer. 
. Do not fear to use the knife! When a borer is first discovered 
by its work, begin at the last air hole and follow the insect’s track, 
cutting only enough to do so, and to destroy it. The track must 
also be followed down with the knife to the first air hole all 


dead wood et cut away. If this be done at the beginning of 


the worm’s work, the wound will soon heal. If dead wood be 
left near the heart it will gradually rot and kill the tree. Whe- 
ther a very small amount of dead wood left there may be 
absorbed, without endangering the life of the tree, I shall not 
attempt to decide. When the heart of the tree is quite eaten out, 
as is often the case, the only effective remedy is to cut oft the tree 
below the dead wood and just above a new shoot if there be one 
wing —covering and binding the wound with grafting wax. 
his precaution should also be taken. with limbs when they are 
more than two thirds of an inch in diameter. 

There is room only to say that for the aphis, leaf-roller, &c., 
&c., there is an insecticide in common use— the Bordeaux mix- 
tue. And there is a “fungicide” for all diseases of fruit trees. 

Those spraying mixtures are, I believe, generally used 
separately. Bunt they may be used mixed. And their use thus 
is more economical, for less labor is involved in spraying the 
mixture than in separately spraying its two ingredients. 

The human pests which have appeared during th> past 
few days, preying upon the body politic, still absorb the 
most of our attention, so that I am unable amidst resulting 
distracting thought to write as I would like to do, about the 
gratifying success in fruit culture, of Messrs. Appenzeller, 
Ohlinger and others; and abont the careful gathering, and 
sturage of fruit. Suffice the remark that unbruised fruit, 
in a dry atmosphere of 50° F. will retain its~ flavor and 
much of its freshness for a long time. I have eaten Sep- 
tember grapes and watermelons at Christmas. 

Wm McE. Dye. 

Royal Palace, Seoul, Oct. 12 
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FOLK LORE. 
A REWARD TO FILIAL PIETY. 


UNG —! Wang was a very wise king and knew for 
himself what was going on in Korea or Choson (160 years 
Mio an) he went about on city in disguise listening to the 
the peo One night as he was ga very mean 
looking hut at the base of Nam San (South Lasse Pa he beheld 
the shadow of the shaved head of a priest on the lighted paper 
window. Being greatly surprised that a shaved head, priest. 
should be so bold as to violate the laws and enter the city, he 
wet his finger, made a small hole in the paper window, and 
looking in he saw a nun dancing. a young mourner singing and 
an old woman crying before some food on a small table. 

The disguised king cy am knocked at the door and was 
admitted to an outer room by the young man in mourner’s 
clothes. The king civilly asked for a light, explaining that his 
home was over near the Palace, that having some business in 
that part of town, his lantern had been blown out in the wind 
and seeing the bright light of this house window he had come 
to ask alight. The young man relighted the stranger's lantern, 
while the latter picking up some written books, asked whose 

they contained, as it was unusually good. 

“ Tt is my own poor stuff man.”’ said the young 

“ Yours!” replied the king. “ If you can do so well, why do 
you not try for the examination and obtain rank and position.”’ 

“‘I saould like indeed to try but pens and paper -cost 

which I cannot spare, every cash I can obtain is more 
than needed for the support of my mcther,” said the mourner. 

“ Well,” remarked the king, “there will be an examina- 
tion day after to-morrow and as I have five hundred cash here, 
I will as it to youif you will promise me to go and be ex- 


“T had not heard of an examination to be held s~ soon, 
but I shall gladly accept your kind offer and be ready to do my 
es tho I fancy I m ight better ase the money for food, for we 

almost starving,’ and he took the money. 
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“ How is that?” demanded the visitor, “I must confess 
that in passing I looked into your room through a small hole in 
the paper window and saw a table of food placed before an old 
woman who seemed to be weeping, while you, a mourner, were 
singing, and stranger than all, one of the shaved heads, not al- 
lowed within the city, was having a fine time dancing. Can 
you explain such strange conduct ?” 

“T can,” sadly replied he, “the death of my father occur- 
red six years ago, I am in mourner’s clothes tho the three years 
is twice past, because I have no money to buy others. We 
have been very poor and having sold everything, my poor old 
mother finally had no food, 80 my sister cut off her hair, sold it, 
and purchased the food you saw. My mother was so sad she 
was unable to eat so we, tho very hungry ourselves, were trying 
to cheer her up and induce her to eat.” 

The king was deeply impressed by the tale and giving the 
young man some more cash for his present needs and for the 
purchase of some poor but decent clothes, he left with the pro- 
mise the young man would surely attend the examination. Go- 
ing to his Palace he at once issued the order for an examination, 
which came off duly. 

When the contestants appeared at the grounds behind the 
Palace where the Quvaga or examination is held, the list of sub- 
jects was givan upon which poetry was to be written. It was; 
:ourner sings; nun dances; old woman weeps. 

All were confounded with the exception of the one man 
whose story it was. Such a subject was not to be found in any 
book they knew of, and the poetry they wrote was a long tine 
in writing and pretty poor when written. The young man 
however knew the story and marvelling much, he set to work 
and soon had the whole matter set down in elegant verse. 

He rolled up his manuscript and tossed it over into the en- 
closure. It was brought to the king at once. He recognized 
the matter, style and name and gave it the first mark. Soon 
after which the young man was given rank and appointed to 
office, where he rose quite rapidly and was able ever afterward 
to make his mother comfortable and happy as well as to marry 
his sister to a good and rich man. 


THE* SKILLFUL SWORDSMAN. 
When the Japanese invasion, 300 years ago, took place, it 
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is said that Sun Cho Tah Wang left his Palace and fled to We- 
ju on the northern border, 350 miles from Seoul. From this 
place he implored the aid of China. and the Emperor at last 
sent his wisest General— Yi Yuh Song—to assist the Korean 
King. When Gen’l. Yi saw the King he upbraided him for his 
cowardice and said he was not fit to be a ruler. He started to 
return to China, intending to let the rua be punished a little. 
The King’s Prime Minister, Yi Hong Pak, was, like all Prime 
Ministers, a very wise man and prepared to aid the King. He 
arranged a lot of earthern water jars around a circle with their 
open ends toward the center, Then he bade the King seat him- 
self in the center of this circle and wail as loudly as he could. 
General Yi heard this and at once declared it was the wail of 
the great dragon. 

“No,” said the Prime Minister, “it is only our King wee 
ing because of your hard heartedness. General Yi was sendy 
impressed and thought that a King who could 80 imitate the 
voice of the Royal Dragon should be aided, so he consented to 
come into Korea and expel the Japanese. 

When the war was over, Gen. Yi was so impressed by the 
beauties and riches of the country, as well as the delightful, 
climate beautiful women and comfortable mode of living that he 
decided he would like to remain and rule the country. 

Having little regard for the King, he thonght he could 
easily depose him. ‘So pitching his camp at Mo Ha Kwan out- 
side the west gate of the capital, he declined to take his leave. 
The King was as worried over this new difficulty as he had 
been over the one Of the Japanese invasion and consulted with 
all his officers as to the best course to pursue. Finally a mighty 
swordsman offered his services, and declared if he could not 

e the General to leave, single handed without causing 
trouble with China, he would forfeit his life. His aid was 2) ate- 
fully accepted and disguising hi:nself as a pmniest, he sought and 
obtainei an interview with the Chinese General. 

On being asked his business, the Priest said he was some- 
thing of a swordsman having practised it a little and hoped to 
see something in the way of a sword practice at the camp of the 
great General whom he had heard to be the best swordsman in 
all Chma. The General who prided himself on dextenty with 
the sword was pleased. with this and asked to see what the Priest 
could do. The latter demurred a little saying that as for him- 
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self he made no pretensions of a to use the sword, that 
there were hundreds of men in Korea who were greatly his 
superior in this art. He was however finally prevailed upon to 
give an exhibition of his skill. "The Chinese General was amaz- 
ed and declared that was better than he could do and that he 
was the best man with the sword in China. The Priest said 
that so far he had done nothing, that he was only a poor swords- 
man at best, but that he had a better display yet to make. He 
said he could cut off all the leaves of the trees near by while 
dancing, and not harm a twig. He did so. The General was 
dumbfounded and showed the liveliest appreciation of the feat. 

“Well,” said the Priest, “you say you are the best swords- 
man in China. I can show you that you know nothing about 
it. Why even our boys can excel you with the sword. As an 
instance, I will show you that you bave not even seen what 
was done by me just now, Look at your beard.” 

The General looked down and felt for his long whiskers, 
- but they were gone; they lay in his lap cleanly cut away by the 
sword of the Priest. 

That display of swordsmanship cured the General of any 
further longings to im himself as ruler upon a people of 
such marvellous skill. e Priest left the camp in safety and 
the General soon took his departure for home. The King 
rewarded the skillful swordsman with high rank and costly 
presents. 


H. N. Allen. 


THE GOUIN SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE STUDY. 
Frrst PAPER. 


give an adequate outline of the Gouin System of language 

study, what I have to say in commendation of this method 

for the study of Korean, would require more space than 
could be given to this article. However a few of the more 
salient features as they stand out and characterize linguistic 
method may be here undertaken without attempting w be 
either exhaustive or cnitical in the treatment. 

This method is so simple, so natural and above all so very 

ical that we think every language student ought to 

himself with the system, so as to be able to appro- 

palate te to himself—if not the entire system—at least the more 

features, the leading principles upon which it is based. 

As the artist goes to nature for his study, as the scientist bas 

searched and found in nature the basal principles upon which 

he constructs his theories, so the philologist has also turned to 

nature and sought there the proper linguistic method, and hav- 

ing discovered gave to the world the real and natural linguistic 
method of language study. 

There are many systems of a — and every ad- 
vocate claims for his own theory rior advantages. 
But of all systems yet known “4 — at f. Gouin’s Sys- 
tem stands out unique in this that it makes the whole of lang- 
uage study one great play game, the lan students, play- 
= at this game, and the gigantic task of a new lang- 

a geat hilarity. Surely, ifit is true thanks must be given to 
the shat dination of a system whereby one can get the fun out of 
it, in so short a time. 

It would be interesting to relate the Don Quixotic ramb- 
lings through which the tireless professor wandered in search of 
this Eutopian principle: and the magic strides with which he 
waded a the German language when once he got on the 
right track,—having mastered the whole of it in a few weeks, 
with but children for his teachers,—but I must forbear and 
pass on to what is :nore essential, namely, the fundamental prin- 
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ciples upon which he has based this marvelous system. It is 
simply and truthfully none other than that of nature. Every 
language, he says, should be learned as a child learns his moth- 
er tongue. 

Prof. Gouin observes that the organ of language is not the 
eye, which all the schools have employed, primarily, in the study 
of language, but the ear. A language is not learned by looking 
at the characters which represent it; but by hearing the sounds 
of the words and peasy themselves. ‘The order of nature, 
which the child employs is not first t» see, then to know, then 
to write and speak; but the child first learns to speak. He learns 
this through the ear. He then learns to read what he knows 
how to speak, He does this through the eye. He then learns 
to write what he has previously learned how to speak and read. 
For the accomplishment of this he employs the hand, Accord- 
ingly the order is this; (1) The child hears ;— hears until be un- 
derstands. A child understands much that he is unable to 
speak. He even understands before he is able to utter a simple 
word. Then (2) he begins to speak what he already knows 
the import of. Mark this,—he never speaks except there be the 
idea there first which prompted the articulation. Then (3) after 
ho is well able to speak what he knows, and able to say a great 
many things, he begins to learn to read the characters which 
represent such thoughts as he can understand. Nothing is more 
futile than for a child to attempt to read that which he is un- 
able to understand, Then (4) lastly he learns to write the 
characters— words, phrases &c. &c.—which expresses what he 
thinks and knows. All this is natural and fundamental. It is 
the child’s process; it ought to be the adult’s method. 

There are also certain principles of classification employed 
by the child, which are the ones most naturally to be employed 
by adults, as well, in learning a new language. These are the 
relationships by which the mind of man associates ideas one 
with another. (1) the tame relation, (2) the causal relation. The 

rception of the relation of succession in time is always present 
in the mind of the child, and by it he obtains that profoundly 
logical and scientific relationship, cause to effect—means to an 
end. ‘To give his own illustration: Mark the workings of the 
child’s mind as he accompanies his mother to the old grist-mill 
which the lad now sees for the first time. He observes 
carefully every thing his little mind can comprehend, and teased 
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with innumerable questions, his mother explains the different 
race the mill hands play in the grinding of grain. They retnrn 

me and after some time of quiet reflection the little fellow 
begs for a play-mill until he gets it, and then goes through with 
the following exercise of grinding grain; at the same time re- 
peating, with every act, the words suited to express the action of 
the little fellow. . First of all, he filled his little sacks with 
grain, 

Then— he hoisted them on his shoulder, 

Then—he carried them to the mill 

Then— he emptied the contents before the mill, 

Then— he gave them to be ground in an imaginary mill, 

Meanwhile, The water ran out of the mill-pond, 

Then—it flowed along the mill-race, 

Then—it fell upon the water-wheel. 

Then—this wheel turned round, 

Then—the mill worked, 

Then—the mill ground the grain, 

Then—the flour was sifted, 

Then—the flour was put in sacks &c. ke. 

Note here the child’s use of the time relation expressed by 
“then.” Also his perception of the relation of means to an end. 
These seem to be the mstruients constantly employed by the 
child, as Prof. Gouin has most fittingly expressed it. ‘These 
are the loom and shuttle which elaborate the marvelous web of 
language, and by it the individuality of each one of us. To this 
primitive logic joi an izcudation of five or six days, the repeti- 
tion of the same game by the indefatigable and insatiable player, 
until the moment when a new perception arrives to distract him 
from the previous one, and you have the secret of the prodigious 
memory of the child, which, without having learned by heart 
either grammar, or authors, or roots, or vocabulary, but after 
having played some sixty games similar to that of the mill, 
finds itself shortly in possession of its mother tongue.” The 
three articles, then, upon which this system of language study 
is based, we find to be. First; “7% relationship of time.”’ Second; 
““ The relationship of means to an end.” Third; “The incubation.” 

Here is a real multum: iu parvo. What is true of the child 
must hold good for the adult. The main difficulty is, we refuse 
to become children. We see the good ahead, and throwing 
aside every principle of nature, try to take it by sheer intellec. 
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tual force, coupled with will-power, and fail. The road is 
rough mainly because we aie on the wrong track. 

Now one of the fundamental principles, being the time re- 
lation, what is the PART of SPEECH which has most to do with 
this time relation? Is it not the verb? Certainly it is not the 
substantive. If it is the verb, then it is that part of speech 
which has claim to special attention from the learner. That 
is precisely what takes place when the child is learning its 
mother-tongue. It constantly keeps repeating the verb. This 
is also one of the special features of the Gouin System. The 
veyb is made the objective point in every sentence. Is it not 
true that in every language the verbs and their uses are the 
most difficult to master? Then this method is correct in mak- 
ing the verb the chief object of every sentence and nght in call- 
ing attention to it in a special way. In other words that sys- 
em which affords the easiest and speediest mastery of the 
verbs in the language ought to be considered the best and ought 
to be followed in studing any language. 

Prof, Gouin further observes that the same process which 
the child used to express his knowledge of the mz// must have 
been previously employed by him to express all that he ever 
knew of his playthings and playmates, of his dog, the chickens, 
the farmyard, the birds, animals &c. In fact he employed it to 
express all that he knew of everything. This process was none 
other than the simple translation of his own “individuality into 
words.” To learn a language, then, according to Prof. Gouin, 
is not to learn how to translate words and sentences into that 
language but to translate ones own “individuality.” And 
just here, I think, is the secret of the whole matter. To learn 
a language—is not to find equivalents;— words which mean in 
that language what a certain word means in English. Learning 
words is not learning a language, neither is learning conjuga- 
tions and declensions together with the meaning of certain con- 
nectives mastering a langnage. But to learn a language in the 
sense of mastering it, is to learn to think in that language. 
Once learn to think in any given language and there will be no 
difficulty with the means of expression. The mode of expres- 
sion is one with thought and inseparable; therefore learn to 
think and the articulate expression will be forth-coming natural- 
ly. Wherever the committing of formal expressions precedes 
the shought idea, the articulate expressions are always mechani- 
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cal, stiff and unnatural, and as a consequence are never under- 
a eee 

& meaning) every word, 

rule of construction, all 
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THE RISE OF THE YANGBAN. 


Korean Yangban® stands on so high a pinnacle, from 

‘ a subjective point of view, that I dare not approach the 
subject other than by gradual steps. The dwellers 

on Korean soil, so far as tradition tells us, lived in holes in 


the ground, in the womb (¥) of mother earth, and that they 
tattooed lines upon their faces. Now tradition is unkindly 
silent as to the distinguishing marks of the yangban in those 
primeval times, whether he lived in a deeper hole than the 
ignoble herd or whether the stripes on his ran in another 
direction or were of a different hue. On this important point 
tradition is as silent as the sphynx. 

That there were yangbans in those days, however, let 
no one venture to doubt, for the great history, the Mun Hon 
Tong Go, dealing with the “four skirts” of China, tells us that, 
in one part of southern Korea, when two gentlemen met on the 
street they each stood still till the other passed, which shows 
at least that there were gentlemen of leisure, in those days, 
and that time hung as heavy on their hands then as now. 
This is not a parable illustrative of Korean progress, at least, 
not an intentional one, but a vivid imagination might so con- 
strue it. 

History takes the yangban for granted just as the “a 
builder takes barnacles for granted but the difference is that 
barnacles get scraped off periodically but the yangban never. 
Seven or eight hundred years ago d the Wang dynasty a few 
thousands of the slaves docked the old ship of state and pro- 
ceeded to give her a scraping but she wasnt shored up nght 
and came down on top of them, barnacles and all. The only 
time the Im Chin was ever dammed was with their bodies. 


* 


JIE “Two orders” referring to the fact that on great state oc- 

casions the civil officials stand in order on the left of the King and the mili- 

oy Se So the former are called the Zongédan or “east 
” and the latter the Sodan or “ west order.” 
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Ki Ja was doubtless a very pleasant old gentleman for a 
casual ego but he certainly made a mistake when he 
planted the yangban system here. Korea is naturally so rich 
that the hard work of a quarter of her people will support the 
whole and yangbanism was a good excuse for making the 
quarter do that hard work. 

You can seldom catch the yangban off his guard. I know 
of only once that I ever had that pleasure. Moffett, Appenzel- 
ler and [ were on our way to ee Yang. We had passed 
down the long slope of Keum Chun Keun Koga and had ferried 
the—the—say, Moffett, what is that river called? Well any- 
way we had crossed it and were watching our pack horses come 
across. A Yangban sat there on top of his pack beneath which, 
somewhere, was his borse. A farmer likewise was waiting for 
the ferry. He was driving three pigs to market in leash. (I 
have often wondered why Koreans show so little appreciation 
ofp nature as to drive them in leash instead of em, each 

ied to the tail of the one ahead, but pardon the digression) 
These pigs were normally healthy animals as is evinced by the fuct 
that they both bolted, and not only so but bolted in different 
directions, and as the cord between them grew taut across the 
heels of that yangban’s horse they, following natural laws, met 
in wild career just beneath the girth. For a moment the air 
was filled with hobnailed shoes, hat strings, coat-tails, pipe- 
stems and other strictly personal property and when that yang- 
ban got up, in spite of his Mongolian origin, I should not have 
been surprised to see a Hebrew nose on him, his antipathy to 
pork was so sharply accentuated. His dignity was broken or 
at least badly cracked and for the time being he acted much as 
you or [ would, under si:nilar provocation. 

Did you ever try to pick un a lizard by the hind leg? Well, 
that is just the way a Korean yangban picked up potatoes for 
me one day to show me that he was not afraid of honest, 
though humble, toil. He deposited each one in the bag as you 
would a thousard dollar check in the b«nk and then looked in 
four directions to see if anybody saw him. 

But to return to the historical method from which we have 
again digressed. It was not until the reign of Sun Jo Té Wang, 
about three hundred years ago, that yangbanism culminated. 
The good prime minister, Yi Chun Kyiing, before he died, said ; 
“T have studied human nature and I foresee that factio.s will 
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arise. If so, great evils will result. The King must not show favorit- 
ism and if clans arise he must put them down.” Whether 
this was ex post facto prophecy or not we cannot affirm but we 
know that at that very time occurred an event which gave rise 
to the four great political parties in Korea. 

It is said that a woman’s smile caused the Trojan War 
and a nod cost Napoleon the battle of Waterloo; so in this case 
ny blanket split Korean politics into four contenting bran- 
c 

This is how it was. There was one bad man and two good 
ones. The bad one was Yun Won Hyéng who had attamed 
great power by indirection. The two good ones were Sim and 
Kim. Now Sim happened to enter the bad man’s house, where 
he manifestly had no business to be, and seeing a bed blanket in 
the bad man’s sarang, asked whose it was. 

‘It belongs to Mr. Kim” was the reply. 

“What, not Kim Hyo Won, who pretends to be such a 
good man! Is it possible that Ae should have been in this bad 
man’s house?’ 

Such was Sim’s eminently consistent exclamation and home 
he went, burning with zeal to oppose the good man Kim, whose 
blanket had been found in the man’s house. 

So Sim and Kim began the fight, each trying to persuade 
the king that the other was a dangerous man. Each gathered 
about him his near and remote relatives and settled down to 
good solid political fighting. Sim lived in the western part of 
the city, in fact in Chong Dong, on the site now occupied by 
American Legation, while Kim lived somewhere in the eastern 
part of the city, from which circumstance the adherents of the 
former we were called S3 Jn or West Men and the latter Zong 
Jn or East Men. 

The exceedingly wild times these gentry had among them- 
selves and the momentous questions over which they fought 
may be illustrated by the following striking examples. 

There was a great deal of border warfr1e in those days 
wi’h the wild tribes beyond the Tumen river and the Minister 
of War had to send constant reinforcements, and each batch 
was‘reported to the king; but the minister once got a little be- 
hind in this work and so despatched one lot without word from 
the king. This was made the occasion of a severe fight by the 
East Men for the Minister of War was a West Man. The 
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quarrel waxed so warm that the king had to banish the two 
leaders by making them provincial governors. In those days 
this was considered a great hardship but we understand that in 
these later days the provincial governors have learned a way to 
solace them for their temporary banishment. 

Another case was that of an official who was charged with 
having received a gift of a boat load of rice. We may say that 
this crime has no place at present im the list of penal offences. 
Every act of every official was pounced upon by the opposite 
party and magnified or distorted into a crime. 

On one occasion the King asked the Piime Minister which 
side was right in a certain quarrel but that shrewd individual 
tried to evade the issue by saying that he knew nothing about 
it; whereupon the King said “‘Well why don't you know? That 
is what you are here for. You ore fi down and out and I 
will find a Prime Minister -who does know.” 

This inquisitiveness on the part of His Majesty was as un- 
reasonable as was that of the inventor in Liti#le Dorrit who, to 
the disgust of the clerks in the Circumlocution Office, ‘‘was al- 
ways wanting to know, you know.” 

But two parties were not enough to express the ideas of 
Korean statesmanship and soon we find, there were four parties 
called respectively No Ron, So Ron, Puk In and Nam In. In 
other words the “Discourse of the Old Men” the “Discourse of 
the Young Men,” The “North Men” and the “South men.” We 
see that the East and West parties had changed to the old men’s 
and the young men’s parties or as they doubtless called each 
other The Old Fogies and The Young Upstarts. It may be call- 
ed fortunate that there were only four points to the compass. 

1t looks today as if the nadir and zenith were also being 
drawn into the maelstrom. 


H. B. Hulbert. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
THe Repository For 1896, 


first volume of Zhe Repository under the present manage- 

ment is finished with this issue. For the cordial reception 

given it by the press of the East, and the hearty support 
by the foreign residents in Korea we here record our sincere 
gratitude. We began the work with the conviction that some 
permanent record should be made of the changes thro which 
Korea is now passing as well as to give scholars an opportunity 
to record the results of their reseufches in the several depart- 
ments of science, language, art and so forth. How far we have 
succeeded in realising our ideal we need not now stop to inquire. 
We feel quite sure, however, that our contributors’ columns con- 
tain material for which the world is richer. We sincerely thank 
our contributors for the help they have given us and hope for a 
continuance of the support so faithfully given. Everything 
that concerns Korea concerns us. We are publishing neither 
@ political magazine, nor a missionary journal as such, but we 
shall continue to record the changes in politics and the progress 
made in mission work and shall be happy to receive communi- 
cations on these subjects. 

The Kepository will be conducted along the same lines m 
the future as it has been in the year past, only we hope to im- 
prove with each succeeding number. 

Among the many things we have learned during the year is 
that printers’ bills can only he paid with actual money, and that 
while kind words and liberal quotations by our contemporaries 
are keenly appreciated, actual subscriptions are the one and 
only consideration necessary to meet financial obligations. On 
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another page may be found a blank form which we hope our 
subscribers will kindly hand to any of their friends who might 
be interested in Korean affairs and secure their names. 


BLAZING INDIGNATION. 


NTHUSIASM is contagious. Zhe Kanjo Shinpo (Seoul News), 
in its issue of Dec. 5, hasan article, “Is it True or Not?” 
which blazes with indignation against evil doers in general 

and against “foreigners,” especially those who bad part in “the 
last riotous acts” —meaning no doubt the assault on the Royal 
Palace during the early morning of Nov. 28th. It charges ‘‘cer- 
tain missionaries with baving received money from the Queen 
to build churches and schools. These men have ever since her 
death been burning with a desire for revenge’’ Who these 
“certain missionaries’ are, we are not informed, no intimation 
even is given, but anxiety is expressed lest these “‘intheir zeal 
they forgot their calling and participated in planning the last 
riotous acts.” While not placing implicit confidence in “these 
rumors,” the writer of the article in question affirms that if 
“these rumors” are true, “for missionaries to be implicated 
in the’ plots of vile villians* whose objects were assault and 
assassination, then their conduct was inconsistent.” With 
righteous indignation and holy horror, the article closes by 
asking, “How can these men justify themselves to the found- 
er of their religion.”’ 

A man is never called on to “justify himself” for what 
he has not done. We may not have the honor personally 
to be classed with these “certain missionaries” but being honor- 
ed with the personal acquaintance of all Protestant mission- 
aries in the country, we will not take the trouble to answer 
the aspersion of their keeping company with and entering 
into the plots of “vile villians.’”’ Hlaze away, brother, now 
that you are started and .t may be yeu will work yourself 
up to the point of having some horror of the murder of the 
Queen in which some of your countrymen are implicated— 
you yourselves being witnesses. No, no, we are not “ burn- 
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ing with a desire for revenge,” but we are “burning with a 
desire” to have justice meted out to those whose hands are 
red with the blood of Her Majesty. We will not be divert- 
ed. We want the “riotous acts” of Oct. 8, not whitewash- 
ed, but calmly weighed in the balance of justice and the 
guilty punished, whether Koreans, or Japanese Our feel- 
ings are outraged and the feelings of loyal Koreans ag well. 
They are not dead to all feeling. The murder of their 
Queen, whatever may have been her political offences, and 
no ove pretends she was guiltless, is not a matter of in- 
difference, “an error of judgment,” “an affair,’ to be treat- 
ed to a spurt of indignation and then dismissed. It is the 
talk of the men while walking the streets of the city, or 
while working in the shop, and of the women while sewing 
or ironing at night. We have talked with Koreans, we have 
expr sympathy with them in the loss of their “moth- 
er,’ and it was refreshing to find that there is some spirit 
of honest manhood left in their hearts that Jooks with hor- 
ror and loathing upon the butchery of the 8th. of October. 

Since writing the above, we have received a communi- 
cation on this general subject from a Korean In speaking 
of the murder of the Queen, the writer says, “It is a high 
crime in the humble vpinion of the “barbarous” Koreuns. 
The government showing no signs of satisfying the popular 
demand for justice, the. soldiers formerly belonging to the 
Palace Guards, led by certain loyalists, attempted on Nov. 
28th, to take the matter into their own hands to help His 
Majesty in punishing the murderers of the Queen. But the 
effort failed.” 

This is a concise putting of the “assault” of which so 
much is made by the correspondents to the Japanese news- 
papers now iv Seoul. One act of violence does not justify 
another. ‘he assault on Nov. 28th, is not to be justified. 
But all talk of “an American missionary” being “the ring- 
laeder” is pure lie. Dr, Underwood at the special and re- 
peated requests of His Majesty visited the Palace ulmost 
daily, sometimes acting as interpreter for the Foreign Repre- 
sentative and sometimes on other business. That His Maj- 
esty has confidence in Dr. Underwood is well known to us 
here; that his presence at such wu critical time should be 
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desired should not seem strange; that he should stir up the 
hatred of those who desire to forget Oct. 8 need not surprise 
any one. Weare not writing this at the instance or request of 
Dr. Underwood. He is abundantly able to take care of 
himself. We love fair play. 

The concluding paragraphs from the communication 
above referred to are worth reading and pondering: “It is 
noticeable that the Seow’ News which did not say an ugly 
word concerning the parties which attacked the Palace on the 
8th. of October is burning with wrath and indignation and 
rage against those who tried to help the king on the 28th. of 
November. Nor is thisall. ‘‘he government which in two 
long months has not punished a single criminal connected with 
the murder of the Qneen is showing an astonishing zeal and 
zest in arresting and torturing the late offenders. * * ° * 

“Tn 1884 884 Kim Ok Kiun and his party tried to overthrow 
the government in the hope of destroying Chinese influence. 
The rash attempt only succeeded in strengthening the Chi- 
nese grip on Korea. 

“In October of this year, Japan, jealous of the growing 
influence of Russia, sought to weaken it by helping in the 
murder of the Queen. But that very deedhas inclined Koreans 
more favorably toward Russia than any act on the part of 
Japan could ever have done. Between Korea and Japan there 
is now an impassable gulf flowing with a dark stream of dis- 


trust and prejudice, purple with the blood of the Queen of 
Korea,” 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE For Tue East. 


On Nov. 22 Mr. Alex. Kenmure. read a paper before the 
Christian Literary Union which attracted much attention. The 
subject discussed is an important one and we gladly avail our- 
selves of the following notes from this excellent paper. The 
question of a religious news-paper in the vernacular was dis- 
cussed at length in a special meeting called a few evenings later. 
The need for such a paper is felt by all and we hope a paper 
devoted entirely to the Koreans will be started before very long. 

“This is a subject which is rapidly growing in importance 
for such countries as China and Korea in which Western know- 
ledge and civilization have hardly as yet obtained a hearing. 
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But what are we to understand by “Christian Literature?” surely 
not religious tracts alone, nor even exclusively and specifically 

igious books of ary size. If Christianity has a social mission— 
which few will. depy—then Christian Literature must be the 
whole body of literature whose aim it is to elevate, purify and 
spiritualize individual, social and national life through the 
teaching and sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Written in this spirit a 
treatise on road-making or on drainage becomes Christian, and 
Christian Literature in its scope can only be limited by the 
limits of human necessity. 

“It would be good for all concerned, if this conception were 
more fully realized and acted upon. It would be good for the 
nations, whose lives would be ameliorated and sweetened by many 
good gifts; it would be good for the Christian teacher who would 
have in his hands a powerful means of bringing men and women 
to Christ. “Whatever you do,” the late Dr. Duff, the famous 
missionary to India, once said to a student who thought of going 
to that country; ‘““‘Whatever you do, don’t neglect yom English 
literature, and in teuching, say Milton’s Paradise Lost, you can 
hardly avoid preaching Christ.” With the terms changed, the 
same thing is true of China and Korea. These people don't 
want our religion, but they do want our Western civilization and 
our western science, and in presenting these as the gifis, the 
material benefits of our religion, we may well find an opportuni- 
ty of “preaching Christ.” 

‘In Korea, hardly anything has as yet been done. In Chi- 
na there is the greatest need of a large and wisely wrought-out 
literature. All classes need to be provided for. The women 
and children, the youth and the partially educated, the preach- 
er and the pastor, in the native church; among the new 
Christian population, the man in the street, the farmer, the 
artizan, the literate and the magistrate. The task is large 
enough in all conscience. 

‘Resides books, an important place should be assigned to 
newspapers and magazines. Few who pretend to be readers, 
can resist their allurements. 

“Comparatively few Christian books in this part of the 
world. have had anything like adequate care given to their ex- 
ternal appearance. They are seldom attractive to the eye. 
Dull drab or brown covers, white-brown interiors, slovenly 
printing, they are far from attractve. Cultivated native taste 
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should be regarded, both in bindings and in printing. The 
hoto-lithographic process is peculiarly will adapted to repro- 
uce the best Chinese and Korean penmanship, and is largely 
used in native publishing houses. It admits of free use of il- 
lustrations, almost without extra cost, and its superior cheapness, 

y does away with the great difference between cost price 

selling price, a difference which has always teuded to 
cramp and destroy the publishing capacities of the Book 
Societies.” 


Tue Orrictan GAZETTE. 


Nov. 26th. The late Queen, degraded on the 10th Oct. 
is restored to her former rank. Cho Hui Yun, the Minister 
of war, and Kon Yong Chin the Supt. of Police, are dismis- 
sed from their posts which they have held since the 8th. Oct. 

Nov. 27th. The Dept. of Justice receives the Royal sanc- 
tion to investigate and arrest the ciiminals who went into 
the Royal apartments on the 8th. Oct. 

Nov. 28th. His Majesty, to show his appreciation of the 
fidelity and discipline which the Royal Guard maintained 
on the night of the 27th. Nov., decrees that rewards in money 
should be distributed among the soldiers of the Guard. 

Dec. Ist. The death of Her Majesty is announced as hav- 
ing taken place between 5 and 6 a.m. on the 8th. Oct. in 
her apartments, Kon Riung Hap. The decree states that 
the fact has been positively proved. Min. Yong Tal and 
Min Yong Chun are among the committees on the funeral. 

Dec. 2nd. At 1.15 p. m. the corpse (?) of the Queen 
was tu be washed. At 2.15 the shroud to be put on the 
co 


Dec. 3—8 The Gazette contains orders and instruc- 
tions as to the time of daily wailing in the Queen's tablet- 
house, the style-and color of mourning dress, private and of- 
ficial, and the period of moyrning which is for one year. 
Dec. 8th. The names of 22 officers of high rank are given 
who are to compose and write the history and biography 
of the Queen as well as her eulogy andelegy. Among these 
we notice the names of Kim Hong Chip, the Prime Minist- 
er, Kim Yun Sik, The Foreign Minister, Yi chun Yong, the 
favorite grandson of the Tai Won Kun, Yi Chai Sun, late 
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Special Envoy of Congratulation to Japan and Min Yon8 
Hwan, Minister under appointment to Washington. The hon 
orary names given to the Queen, her tomb and temple, were 
announce! as followa:- ° 

The Posthumous Title of Her Mujesty is Suo Kiung, 
Gu ileless—Reverential. 

The name of her temple; Tuk Sung, Virtue—Accomplish- 
ment, 

The name of her tomb, Sook Neung Solemn-'l'omb. 

Dec. 5. The names of 14 students of the Normal Schou! 
(Sa Pom Hak Kyo) are given as having passed a satisfactory 
examination, Of these i receive honorable mention. These 
graduates will be employed by the Department of Education 
as teachers n the primary schools. 

Dec. 13th. P. K. Soh, Minister of Education, appointed 
Minister to Washington, U. 8. A. 


70: 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Fagg “Cabinet crisis” is expected. 


“In perils by mine own countrymen,” is the experience of not a few 
Koreans just now. 


Woman's Work it the Far East comes before us well laden with in- 
teresting matter pertaining to Christian work in China. We notice Korea Is . 
not represented in any way. How is this, sisters? 


Col. F. J. H. Nienstead returned on Nov. 25 from a health trip to 
Nagasaki, much emp by the change. He was at his post in the Palace 
on the occasion of the abortive attempt to enter it on the night of Nov. 27. 


“A Study in Wives” seems to be the only article in the November 
number of Zhe North America Review that interests the members of the 
Seoul Union, if we may judge from the uncut pages of the other articles and 
the well worn pages of this one. 


The Rev. F. S. Moore, whose work among thc butchers in Seoul and 
the country was noted in our columns some time since, reports that the inter- 
est continues unabated and that one of the number has been sent into the 
countrv to do special work among that once despised class. 


A Korean ex-official recently placed his son and nephew, with a servant, 
in the Pai Chai College, and paid over a hundred yen in advance for their 


ee 
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tuition and board. The school has an attendance in the English and Chin- 
ese departments of about one hundred and twenty-five pupils. 


Rev. Mr. Junkin tells us that ae his recent visit to the south he 
before ten in the morni rh mage: two ducks and four phea- 
He did not say whether “ was his usual morning diversion or 
nor On this ectntien the left barrel of his gun was notin working order 
or there is no telling what he would not have brought down. 


“Korea is the most uninteresting country! have traveled >. ere 
Mrs. Bishop in the Feb. number of 7Ae Geographical Journal. 
ple seem the ofarace. But I think En tonandiitins heen soe of 
its difficulties. is nothing to daunt or specially to repel an experienc- 
ed traveller except Ao? foers/ China is infinitely worse.” 


“It is said that the Korean Prince, Wi Hwa, who is now at Tokyo, will 
remain in Japan for one year, and will devote himself to the study of offi- 
cial business, as well as make invest tions into the state of agriculture, 


“Ambassador to America and 
From this it seems his official wings must have received heavy 
clipping since his appointment. 


Mr. Townsend who recently made a trip to Pyeng Yang and the 

to the north writes us, “A great part of the towns along the Pyeng 

Yang and Wi-ju road were burnt in the war, which was a good thing for 

two reasons: One is, they are now raising good crops of clean grains etc. 

where formerly there were collections of filthy hovels. Another is that 

the houses being burnt, a large proportion of the population scattered in the 

interior villages, where they have built new houses, which will be com- 

paratively clean fora short time, and having left the high road, escaped the 
cholera, which followed that road after the war.’ 


The Landrenters of the General Foreign Settlement at Chemulpo held 

a general election on Dec. 4th ,to elect a member to represent them on the 

Municipal Council in succession to W. D Townsend, Esq. ,whose term of three 

years had expired. Mr. Townsend was unanimously re-elected. The Municipal 

i and elected the following officers; President N. 

, W. D. Townsend; Secretary, W. H. Wilkinson; 

Woo Li Tang; - ae Coin., W. H. Wilkinson, W. 8. Townsend and 

Woo Li T. The remaining members of the Municipal Council are the 

J. M. . Sill, U.S. Consul-General, ¢2 officio: Herr F. Krien, H. I. 

G. M. Consul, ex officio, H. Aishiwaki, representing Landrenters, and the 
Governor of In Chin Pu, ex officio. 


The zeal of the government in hunting down criminals and especially 
‘traitors” isso successful, we are told, thatthe prisons are a’! full and the mint— 
" as it was once denominated—has been improvis- 
ed for the purpose of storing those deli t in oti Ask an ordin- 
ary man what all this zeal means and will frankly tell you he does not 
know, and we frankiy confess we are equally well informed on this subject. 
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Our co-editor is about to return on furlough to the United States, via 
Suez and Europe. When he came to Korea in the Spring of 1888, he 
was advised by the authorities in the Mission Rooms “to go by rail from Na- 
gasaki straight to Seoul,” which advice we understand he failed to follow. He 
reports his intention now to go by steamer to Nagasaki rather than by rail— 
or “‘on a rail.” May the winds and waves be kind to him and his, and may he 
reach his native shores in safety! Mrs.W.B Scranton and her four children 
expect to join them in Shanghai and the two families will travel together. 
Tho not asked to do so, we venture to offer them the advice a certain Prime 
Minister of in ancient times gave his brethren on their departure: 
“See that ye fall not out by the way.” 

In a personal note from Dr. W. E. Griffis he writes, “In Holland | 
found “The Korean Hat with colored map of Korea in the crown lining— 
as if to percolate geography into the brain of the wearer, and in England the 
Korean cane—a walking stick of crooked shape.” The cane is not the only 
thing “ crooked” in Korea just now. 


CALENDARS FOR 1896 — The season of Calendars draweth nigh, and 
two of these useful publications now lie before us, having been sent us by 
the agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society in Korea, Mr. Alex. Ken- 
mure. The first a beautiful specimen, in black and red, of the printer's 
art, is published by the Bible Society for .its English friends. The 
headpiece shows men of all nations poring intently over the Book, 
whose circulation is the great object of the Society's existence. The centre- 
me is a reproduction of Chinnery's great painting of Dr. Morrison and 

is Chinese assistants at work on their translation of the Holy Scriptures. 
An interesting feature of the daily readings—which, by the way, were pre- 
pared by one of the European Colporteurs working in China,—is the “ hid- 
den text,’ one word of which is contained in each day's verse. There is a 
hidden text for each month of the year, and we would suggest to parents 
that their children might spend many a happy and profitable hour in dig- 
ging them out. 

The second Calendar is also published by the some Bible Society, but is 
intended for Chinese readers. Well got up by the photo-li phic pro- 
cess, it contains a variety of information useful to Easterners. Chinese 
and European dates are given side by side, and the Sundays clearly indicat- 
ed. Besides the daily text, there is a short account of the Society's opera- 
tions, while the very interesting and, in our view, important, incident of the 
presentation to the Empress Dowager of a splendid copy of the New Testa- 
ment by the Christian women of China, has been happily utilized and de- 
scribed. Two illustrations, one of the book, the other of the valuable casket 
in which it was enclosed, occupy the centre. We believe this Calendar will 
be found very useful in Korea, and have pleasure in intimating that copies 
may be obtained from the Society's depot in Seoul. 

The Annual Calendar or “Sunday Sheet,” as it is sometimes called, 
published by the Korean Religious Tract Society is in press and we hope it 
will be on the market in a few days. 


The patriarchal system of government in the family is well illustrated in 
interesting note furnished us by Mrs. M. F. Scranton. With that skill so 
characteristic of her, Mrs. Scranton secured a foothold in the Song family 
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living “inside the large South Gate,” This a year or two ago.’Since then 
the work of fae os in has continued until “on the third Sunday in No- 
vember a of ten months and his great-great-grandmother were ba 
tized. The three generations intervening are members of the Churc 
Five generations in one church is very remarkable. 


W. H. Wilkinson, Esq., H. B. M. Vice-Consul at Chemulpo, has pre- 
pared in the form of a report to the British Government a complete review 
of the work of political reconstruction in Korea since July 23d, 1894. It 
consists of a short account of the old form of Government, with a complete 
review of the abusés the Japanese proposed to reform. We have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing this portion the most interesting, reliable and conse- 
quently valuable treatise on Korean affairs we have seen. It is followed by an 
exhaustive di of the constitution of the new Central Government and is 
supplemented by useful indices. We learn that it is to be published and 
we await its appearance in print to give it the detailed review it deserves. 


We commend the article of Gen. Dye on “Foreign Fruit Culture in Ko- 
rea” to the attention of our readers. The General is an enthusiastic fruitist 
and lias had good success with his fruit trees. We invite our readers in 
Korea to send us notes on this subject from time to time. There is no rea- 
son, why we should not have all the fruit we want. Strawberries, rasp- 
berries, currants and gooseberries. Black berries as far as our experience 
goes are not a success. Grapes do well, but constant pruning is impera- 
tive. Early a do well, but we fear the climate here is too mild for the 
late vasieties. Fruit taken from the tree between the sth. and 1oth. of No- 
vember while thorougly ripe will not keep uutil Christmas. This will be a 
ray (erty to some unless a remedy can be provided. Gives us a 
Dr. Nevius and we will give you the choicess fruit. 

Dr. E. B. Landis has some interesting “Notes on the Exorcism of 
Spirits in Korea” in 7he ChinaReview Vol. XXI. No. 6, p. 399, from which 
we quote the opening paragraph. 

“A visitor cannot be long in Korea without hearing, somewhere in the 
neighborhood, a loud ding sound of clattering cymbals with the beat- 
ing of drums, and if he pri in the direction of the sound he will see a 
woman (usually an old, ufly-looking hag who reminds him of pictures of 
witches seen in his youth) ing and uring or going round and round, 
keeping time to the drums and cymbals which are kept going by two or 
three younger exorcists. or may be only pupils, who are sitting on a mat 
spread out in front of her. The sorceress herself uses a fan and dresses up 
in most fantastic attire, usually that of a man, and, further, sticks into her 
hair pieces of paper of the exact pattern that one sees before Shinto shrines 
in Japan. The twistéd Shinto rope is also used and a number of the cere- 
monies are so similar that one begins to ask whether Shintoism is not after 
all Shamanism, which was obtained from Korea together with pottery, 
literature, Buddhism and almost everything else a Japanese possesses. The 
cermony which Mr. Percival Lowell describes, in a paper read before the 
Asiatic Soci apan, as a purely Shinto rite, and which is supposed to 
else, can be seen almost daily in any large Korean 
ony only differing in the size of the wand used and in’ 
in ‘Japan the exorcist is a Shinto priest, in Korea a 


ta the-chief factor in the scene.” 
=) “a. 
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